FROM CHARLEMAGNE TO ABELARD
thing for which he made his school famous, "Let us beware
of gnawing the bone of contention with the tooth of temera-
rious cavilling/'1 Before his death, he became Bishop of
Chartres, but still he lived in his school and among his pupils
as he had done before. Humble minded always, he so admired
St. Odilo and condemned himself that he wrote to the saint
asking him to teach him how to live a saintly life. But the
saint replied by bowing to the sage, "whose learning shines
like a bright star in the sky."
When that star was put out by death, in 1029, it seemed to
Odilo's biographer as though "the study of philosophy in
France decayed, and the glory of her priesthood well-nigh
perished."2 In truth, however, his work did not perish nor
his memory fail. None of those he had taught forgot their
venerable Socrates, "as they delighted to call him. There was
gentleness in his ways. He would come slowly into the lecture
room, cover his face with his hood, and stand there silent
and still, in deep meditation upon the eternal verities lying
behind what he had to say. Then he would turn to his pupils,
speaking to them in a still, almost a dreamy voice. A modern
scholar, Dr. Lane Poole, whose own writing is a living example
of the grave beauty of scholarship which Fulbert spent his life
to propagate, has given us a brief but eloquent picture of
Fulbert with his pupils. "He was wont of an evening to
take his disciples apart in the little garden beside the chapel,
and discourse to them on the prime duty of life, to prepare
for the eternal fatherland hereafter."3
The pupils whom Fulbert thus taught and guided were very
numerous. One of them, Adelman, afterwards Bishop of
1 Glunz.   The Vulgate in England (Cambridge University Press), p. 153.
2 R. Lane Poole. op. cit., p. 99.                 3 ibid.
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